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THE HOLY HOUR 


HE proposition that true social reform and reconstruc- 

tion cannot be achieved without the force of ethical 

; and religious motives and means is accepted in theory 

at least by all Catholics. But the further proposition, 

that for the rebuilding of a Christian social order a 

revival of the official liturgy or corporate worship of the Church 
is fundamentally necessary, is not yet as widely recognized as it 
ought to be. The doctrine of the mystical Christ becomes effective 
when it is lived out not only in justice and charity toward fellow- 
men, but primarily in love and devotion to God exercised directly 
in social worship. However, we do not propose to discuss at this 
moment the various reasons which account for our failure to 
recognize adequately the function of worship in life and for our 
disposition to regard worship as an individual rather than as a 
social activity. Readers of ORATE FRATRES are aware of the need 
of liturgical revival. We have in mind at present the question as 
to how in actual practice corporate worship may be restored. For, 
while much has already been accomplished, it is little enough as 
compared with what ought to be. Many now use the missal at 
Mass; but many more do not. Those who use the missal do so as 
individuals and not in visible corporate unity; the dialog Mass 
and congregational chant of the Mass are still quite unusual. And 
the laity are only beginning to be acquainted with the breviary. 
The movement toward corporate worship is well established but 
is still a long way from its goal. There are undoubtedly various 
difficulties that stand in the way. Some of these are being overcome 
easily enough by those who set themselves to the task. And yet, 
all things considered, it is probably true that, unless a more con- 
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certed effort is made than has thus far appeared, it will take con- 
siderable time to establish the desired measure of community parti- 
cipation in the Church’s public worship throughout our parochial 
congregations. The restoration must continue to come gradually 
through individual understanding and through the group action 
of smaller circles. 


In the meantime, can any steps be taken in the desired direc- 
tion which may affect our parochial congregations as a whole? 
Certainly people can be persuaded to use the missal at Mass and 
can be instructed in its use in sermons and in study clubs. They 
can also be persuaded to recite Prime and Compline privately and 
to form chapters of the League of the Divine Office. In this way 
they will be prepared individually for community worship. But 
is it not possible also to arrange our afternoon and evening devo- 
tions in such a way as to bring our congregations at least in some 
degree nearer to our official liturgy? The recently published text 
for the Way of the Cross, compiled from scriptural and liturgical 
sources, has received a welcome which justifies the hope that more 
can be accomplished in a similar way. 


The present state of affairs in regard to our evening services 
deserves serious attention. There must be a vast number of Catholic 
people who go to church only for a hurried low Mass on Sundays. 
Perhaps in a few parishes Vespers still survive in a lingering way. 
And, as an evidence of liturgical revival, Compline has been intro- 
duced here and there. The Way of the Cross during Lent and 
other services in that season draw considerable numbers. For some 
years past efforts to attract people to voluntary evening services 
have centered in the Holy Hour. Indeed, the Holy Hour is still 
maintained week by week in many parishes, but the attendance 
leaves much to be desired. On the other hand, various ‘‘novena 
devotions’’ have proven periodically to have a strong popular 
appeal, and at the present time are enjoying a vogue which fills 
churches to overflowing. Nevertheless, these ‘‘novenas’’ have pro- 
voked considerable criticism both from clergy and laity. Whatever 
may be said in their disfavor, the plain fact is that they do give 
evidence of some kind of popular faith and devotion and of popu- 
lar desire for corporate worship. 
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If we leave out of account the objectionable features regard- 
ing which there is sometimes complaint, the reason for the appeal 
which ‘‘novenas’’ make seems to be that people like to join in the 
singing of hymns and otherwise to take active part in the services, 
as these devotions enable them, and that they like to present peti- 
tions and to hear of favors received. Popular piety, which may be 
very fervent even when not deeply learned in theology, does 
want to find expression in some kind of corporate worship, and 
must avail itself of the given opportunities. And people who feel 
the need of divine help are drawn to united prayer. Is it their 
fault if the forms of corporate worship offered to them are not 
in every way the most desirable? 


On the other hand, why is it that our people do not seem to 
find the same satisfaction in our eucharistic devotions? Has not 
our Lord said: “If you ask the Father anything in My name, He 
will give it to you’’? Or again: ‘‘Come to Me, all you that labor 
and are burdened, and I will refresh you’’? Do people feel a cer- 
tain remoteness from our Lord, and incline to approach the saints 
with more familiarity and confidence? If so, they need instruction, 
as Karl Adam points out in his Christ Our Brother. And yet, the 
increase of frequent Communion and of interest in the missal and 
the Mass is ample evidence of popular eucharistic devotion; and it 
should be possible to express and cultivate this devotion in some 
form of evening service. Our corporate worship should inculcate 
and develop a well proportioned piety, as our official liturgy does 
so admirably. There is a disadvantage in services which by their 
way of emphasis create an attitude of disproportion, which center 
attention upon secondary points, and which are not distinctly 
Christocentric, as the Holy Hour is meant to be. 


Hence we may do well to consider if perhaps it is the present 
usual composition of the Holy Hour service that accounts for its 
lesser attractiveness. Originally the Holy Hour was an exercise of 
private devotion, and we have made it public without carefully 
adapting its form to public use. In most cases the form employed, 
while appropriate for private devotion or for a small and intimate 
group, does not meet the requirements of community worship. For 
public worship the Holy Hour should be arranged in public form. 
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It should be truly community worship in which all take active 
part, and it should express ideas and sentiments which are shared 
by all. 

We have not adverted sufficiently to this deficiency of the 
present Holy Hour service because the disposition of modern piety 
has been individual and subjective. We have not availed ourselves 
of the models which our official liturgy furnishes and we are not 
familiar with the proper style of public worship which it teaches. 
The modern prayers and meditation readings for the Holy Hour 
express an individual rather than a social piety. And the elements 
of the service are not usually given the systematic arrangement 
which we find in the formularies of the missal and breviary. Thus 
we have not been able to achieve an organic and forceful composi- 
tion capable of grasping and holding an entire congregation. 


A formulary for a public Holy Hour should provide a distri- 
bution of parts and should assign an active part to the congrega- 
tion. It should be printed in a booklet which should be in the 
hands of all. The people should not merely listen to the priest 
and the choir and join only in reciting brief responses which they 
know by heart. The reading portions of the service should be 
chosen and rendered in a manner appropriate to public worship 
and not simply in the manner of private prayer. The breviary 
readings and the epistles and gospels of the missal furnish us with 
good example. There is frequent complaint that the recitations 
and readings of the priest are not heard distinctly by the congrega- 
tion. Moreover, the modern readings composed for the Holy Hour 
are sometimes too subjective and sentimental in character. Private 
sentiments are not wisely attributed to a congregation if they are 
quite personal and not the average sentiments shared by all. There 
is also a difficulty which arises out of the desire to combine the 
motives of adoration and exhortation, with the result that words 
ostensibly addressed to our Lord are actually directed to the con- 
gregation. 

Since our official liturgy will undoubtedly be our best guide 
in an attempt to compose a formulary for a public Holy Hour 
which will meet the requirements of corporate worship, the Litur- 
gical Press has undertaken to publish a text compiled from scrip- 
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tural and liturgical sources. It is not simply made up of a series 
of passages chosen at random without relation to each other, 
but, like the formularies of the breviary, it is an organic composi- 
tion in which a theme is developed from beginning to end. Based 
on the breviary both in its form and content, it is intended to 
supply a congregational service which will extend to all our Cath- 
olic laity in a simple way the style of public worship which the 
Church through the experience of centuries has found most suit- 
able for the clergy and for religious communities. In its form it 
provides for choral prayer on the part of the entire congregation 
and for dialog between priest and people. In its content it places 
the people in contact with the inspired words of the holy Scrip- 
tures, the psalms, the epistles and gospels, and offers them instruc- 
tion and exercise in eucharistic doctrine and devotion. 


The service is divided, as is usual, into four quarters, the 
first three of which recall the three nocturns of Matins. At the 
very beginning are two opening versicles and responses and Psalm 
94, the Venite exsultemus. Each of the three quarters contains two 
stanzas of a hymn, one psalm, and a reading section corresponding 
to the lessons of Matins. Between the psalms and the readings are 
placed a versicle and response and the Our Father. After the last 
reading follow a versicle and response and a summary prayer. In 
the fourth quarter the Benediction service is preceded by the Mag- 
nificat. 


The gencral theme of the entire service is that of eucharistic 
theology altogether as summed up briefly in the O Sacrum Conut- 
vium of St. Thomas Aquinas. This is developed through the three 
divisions in the three quarters: 1) our Lord’s redeeming sacrifice 
(recolitur memoria passionts ejus), 2) our Lord in the Eucharist 
as our source of grace, our way and our life (mens impletur gratia), 
3) our Lord in the Eucharist as our pledge of future glory (futu- 
rae gloriae nobis pignus datur). In each of the three quarters the 
hymn, the psalm and the reading have been chosen to correspond 
to the particular theme. The entire service has unity and logical 
sequence and presents a summary of eucharistic doctrine. The 
reading of the third quarter is an optional one which may be 
replaced by any suitable substitute; thus at this point there is 
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opportunity to introduce other appropriate material and to secure 
some variety from time to time as may seem desirable. 

While the text of this service is taken in most part from the 
breviary, its thought is also closely related to that of the missal. 
It is therefore a service which may be aptly called an “‘evening sac- 
rifice,"’ echoing as it does the morning Mass. The range of its 
general theme is such that it can furnish to priests suggestions for a 
whole series of instructions on the Eucharist and on the art of 
prayer which may be given in brief sermons before the adoration 
service begins. And as the booklet should be in the hands of all 
members of the congregation, they can find in it thought for 
meditation at any time. 

WILLIAM BUSCH 

The St. Paul Seminary 


SSS ™ 
If the minority who have not joined the revolt 
against God are to hold fast, we must deepen the essen- 
tial religious attitude of adoration. The Catholic Church 
in her liturgy, above all in the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
provides an adoration worthy of God because it is not 
simply man’s worship but the worship of God Himself, 
incarnate in His natural and His social body. Our reply 
to the contemptuous pity or angry hostility of the god- 
less must be to adhere with our entire will to this 
divine-human worship, to ask God to let us enter into 
it and be, as it were, assumed by it. Outwardly such an 
attitude is best expressed, preserved and strengthened by 
vocal participation in the liturgy, by joining in the 
official words of the Church’s praise. Primarily this will 
be to use the words of the missal, by singing or saying 
those portions intended to be sung or said by the laity, 
as they offer the holy Sacrifice through its official and 
indispensable minister, the priest. But there is also the 
Divine Office. What magnificent praise there is here. No 
arguments can penetrate the pridebound self-satisfaction 
of modern secularism. Adoration can and will over- 
throw it.—E. I. WATKIN, in The Commonweal, 
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REFORM OF THE LITURGY: ANOTHER VIEW 


IMES of widespread renewal, periods when the whole 
extrinsic machinery of the Church seemed to be 
, undergoing overhaul, and the spiritual life of her 
members was being deepened, have always produced 
major or minor liturgical reforms. The thirteenth 
century provides an illustration—the time of the coming of the 
friars; again at the time of the Council of Trent; and latterly 
in our own days following Pope Pius X’s crusade for frequent 
Communion. It is natural that the liturgical movement should 
have produced the desire for reform; being what it is it could 
hardly fail to work for the best instrument possible with which 
to accomplish its mission. 

Father Martindale’s proposals’ for the increased spread of 
liturgical devotion through simplification of the liturgy will strike 
a sympathetic chord in the heart of many a worker for the same 
cause, and for this reason alone his proposals are worthy of serious 
examination. With his main plea for greater simplicity in the 
official prayer of the Church I am in wholehearted agreement; | 
differ with him only in the manner of obtaining it. So I put for- 
ward my own ideas on this subject in no carping spirit, but with 
the conviction that the greatest good will result if we can have 
as many opinions as possible from all sides about what is after 
all the concern of the whole Church. 

Whenever there has been any question of reforming the 
liturgy there has always been a conflict between the great liturgical 
tradition of centuries and the reforming spirit. In the past the 
result of this conflict has generally been a compromise. 

In 1910, for example, when Pius X by the Bull Divino 
Afflatu, gave us the reformed Roman liturgy, as we use it at present, 
this conflict is clearly seen. It was a question then of bringing back 
into its proper place the weekly recitation of the whole of the 
psalter and the use of the daily cursus of scripture lessons, while 
preserving the traditional veneration of the saints and the ancient 
form of the Roman office. The compromise was found in this 








1ORATE FRATRES, Vol. XI, pp. 241 ff. 
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case by a new distribution of the psalter and by making the use of 
the ferial psalms obligatory on all but the greater feasts. This 
spirit of compromise must be borne in mind in attempting to 
elaborate any scheme of reform. 

There is one point which arises from Father Martindale’s 
article: the question of separate offices for public and private recita- 
tion. The whole raison d’étre of the divine office is that it should 
be sung or said in choir; that is the normal practice laid down by 
the Church. Indeed it is only recently that mention of private 
recitation has found its way into the rubrics. That the majority 
of those bound to the office recite it privately is really beside the 
point. As Dom Guéranger pointed out nearly a hundred years ago, 
“There is no real distinction between the public and private office, 
for there are not two formulas of official prayer in the Church; a 
cleric, when absent with good reason from choir, is still bound to 
unite with his brethren in reciting the office which they are singing 
in union with him” (Jnstitutions liturgiques, i, pp. 378-379. 
Edition of 1880).’ 

The experiment has in fact already been made. In the six- 
teenth century Cardinal Quignonez composed a breviary for pri- 
vate use in which the office was shorter and considerably simpler, 
and the pope was willing at the time to authorize its use for private 
recitation; in spite of a very clear proviso that it was not to be 
used in choir, before its final withdrawal by St. Pius V, complaint 
was made that some Cathedral chapters were using it in their 
public chanting of the office.’ 

The extras that are complained of, I take it, are the preces 
and suffrage of the saints. But in reality these are not extras at all. 
They are a normal part of the daily office to be said every day, 
except on double feasts and those of higher rank. The trouble is, 
really, that there are so many feasts. We are so accustomed to a 


*It is to be hoped that one effect of the liturgical movement will be the 
restoration of the divine office to parish churches. In these days of paucity of 
clergy and their consequent multiple activities the laity will be required to help: 
the various Leagues of the Divine Office, the Magnificat Society, etc., are already 


paving the way for this. 


It is interesting to know that before he set out on his mission to the Indies, 
St. Francis Xavier was offered permission to use Cardinal Quignonez’s shorter 
recension of the office, but he would have none of it. 
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daily run of feasts (mostly doubles) that on the few days which 
remain when such things as preces are said we look on them as 
extras. Indeed they are one of the oldest parts of the office (the 
litany) and are omitted for special occasions when on account of 
the festal nature of the day their penitential character would be 
out of place. Nowadays the special occasions have so multiplied 
that they have become the normal practice, and what was once 
the norm is now the exception. 


The most efficacious way in which to reform the breviary, 
preserving at the same time its traditional form, would be, there- 
fore, to simplify the calendar. Even after the reform of Pope Pius 
X the calendar remains very overloaded, and obscures very often 
the liturgical seasons, and as canonizations multiply it seems that 
soon there will be no free days left at all. To say this is to be in 
no way derogatory to the legitimate cultus given to the saints. But 
it must be remembered that the liturgical year primarily represents 
the life of our Lord, the teachings, sufferings, and triumph of the 
God-Man. The ordinary everyday office should be the ferial office 
of the season. How far we are from this may be seen if we glance 
at a calendar. How often this year was the ferial office of Easter 
recited on a weekday (the octave apart, of course)? If it be urged 
that the same ferial office recited very frequently would be tedious 
I would reply that (1) it has different hymns for each day of the 
week during the greater part of the year at Vespers, Matins, and 
Lauds, and (2) that personally I find Jste Confessor, beautiful 
hymn though it be, a little tedious, when it has been recited, as 
it will be in this diocese in 1938, very nearly one hundred and 
fifty times. 


My suggestion would be as follows. Let us keep as we have 
them at present the feasts of our Lord, our Lady, the apostles, and 
the early martyrs to be found in the old Roman calendar. With 
regard to the other saints I would keep in the calendar such saints 
as the founders of the great religious orders, and those to whom 
the faithful all over the world have great devotion, the doctors of 
the Church and the like. Others again would be kept only in those 
dioceses in which there was a local reason for keeping their feast 
(as indeed is done for some at present). But I do not see any 
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reason why every such feast should be a double or semi-double. 
Very many saints in the ordinary calendar of the Church could 
be kept as simples. There would be room then for longer scripture 
lessons (and if need be, better chosen passages). Many of the saints 
whose offices are celebrated as doubles could be commemorated at 
Vespers and Lauds. This plan was adopted for the Benedictine 
calendar when it was reformed of late years. 

The calendar could be so easily unburdened of many names 
that surely, great saints though they are, have only a local interest. 
Here in the diocese of Clifton, from whence I write, on November 
20, unless it be a Sunday, we say as a double office that of St. 
Felix of Valois. How much better, and more conducive to devo- 
tion, to say the ferial office, with perhaps a commemoration of 
St. Edmund, king and martyr (who at least has some faintly local 
interest for us) ? 

With such a plan the liturgical cycle would not be obscured, 
the office would be simpler (there would be fewer days—there 
need not be any—with two or three commemorations at Vespers 
and Mass), and there would be every opportunity for an adequate 
provision of scripture lessons. Some of the homilies, of course, 
could be better chosen, and there is every reason why the old ver- 
sion of the hymns should be restored. 

Such a reformation of the calendar would affect the missal 
equally with the breviary. Those saints who on ordinary ferial 
days would be merely commemorated at Vespers and Lauds could 
no doubt keep their proper Mass as it is at present. Here again the 
Benedictine calendar helps us, as this too is there enjoined. 


This article forms but a suggestion for a reform of the liturgy, 
keeping what is traditional, not only keeping indeed but returning 
still more to the old idea of the liturgical year which is the life of 
our Lord lived afresh by His mystical body. Others may have a 
better plan. I have been concerned here to indicate a way in which 
some of those things pointed out by Father Martindale might be 
done and at the same time the traditional liturgy of the Church 
preserved from innovation. 

LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 

Bath, England 
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LITURGICAL RETREAT OUTLINES 


UCH interest has been shown in so-called liturgical 
retreats by readers of ORATE FRATRES, especially 
since the more recent discussions of such retreats in 
the pages of the present volume. A question asked 
very frequently is the following: ‘““What subjects are 

treated in a liturgical retreat?’’ A general answer to the question 

was given some issues ago (Cf. “‘Questions and Answers,’’ Vol. 

XII, no. 5, pp. 232 ff.). In the following pages lists of subjects 

are given as these were actually used in liturgical retreats by various 

members, both regular and associate, of the editorial board of 

O. F. It should not be necessary to add that these lists are not 

presented as models but for information’s sake. 

There is no special point in the present sequence of the lists. 
They are here given as they happened to be received in the editorial 
office. The general caption above each list mentions the occasion 
on which the topics were used as listed. The capital letters indicate 
the separation of one solar day from another. 

















I. Four-day Retreat for Religious 

A. 1) Stripping of Self. B. 2) Love of God. 3) Life in 
Christ. 4) Religious Life: Asceticism. 5) Mystical Body of Christ. 
C. 6) Through Death to Life. 7) Sin. 8) Religious Life: Aposto- 
late. 9) Mass: Sacrifice-Oblation. D. 10) Mass: Sacrifice-Banquet. 
11) Thanksgiving. 12) Confession. 13) Divine Office. E. 14) 
Spiritual Nuptials. 15) Character Education. 16) Charity. F. 
17) Fidelity to God. 


II. Week-end Laymen’s Retreat 
A. 1) Positive Religion. B. 2) Life in Christ. 3) Baptism 
and Confirmation. 4) Mass: Your Sacrifice. 5) Communion. 
6) Thanksgiving Always. C. 7) Material Goods. 8) Christian 
Marriage. 9) The Lay Apostle. 10) Conclusion. 
III. Short Retreat for High School Girls 
A. 1) Opening: the Christ-Life. 2) Members and Apostles 
of Christ. 3) Confession and the Christ-Life. B. 4) Sacrificial Of- 
fering. 5) Sacrificial Communion. 6) Thanksgiving and Daily 
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Life. C. 7) Catholic Action. 8) Christian Vocations. 9) Active 
Christians. 
IV. For College Girls 

A. 1) What? Why? How?—a Retreat. 2) Creation, Con- 
servation and Baptism. 3) The World to be Sacramentalized. 
4) Sin as Disorder. B. 5) Vita mutatur, non tollitur. 6) Incarna- 
tion to Restore Order. 7) Christ’s Program for Womanhood. 
8) Mass as Motivation-Source. C. 9) Vocation, Virginity and 
Marriage. 10) Into Their Company (‘Intra quorum consortium”’ 
—Canon). 

V. For College Boys 

A. How and What of Retreat. B. 2) God’s Love—and We? 
3) Baptism: Life in Christ. 4) Mass. 5) Communion. C. 6) 
Confession. 7) Natural Virtues: Aid. 8) Sin: Selfishness. 9) 
Studentdom. D. 10) Vocation: Priesthood. 11) Professions: 
Catholic Action. 12) Obedience: Authority and Order. 13) 
Chastity: Sex. E. 14) Conclusion: Renewal of Baptism. 

VI. Used on Various Occasions 

A. 1) Family of God. B. 2) Man’s Dignity. 3) Incorpora- 
tion in Christ. 4) Growth in Christ. 5) The Divine Healing. 
C. 6) Self-knowledge. 7) Dangerous Pitfalls. 8) Theme Prayer 
of the Mass. 9) Your Vocation. D. 10) Liturgical Life. 11) Our 
Examplar. 12) God’s Loving Care. 13) Union with God. 

VII. Ascetico-Liturgical Retreat 

A. 1) Noverim Te, noverim me. 2) The All-holy One. 3) 
The Liturgy and Reverence for God. 4) Purification Required for 
Union with God. B. 5) The Evil of Venial Sin. 6) God Our 
Father. 7) Christ Our Mediator and Head. 8) The Holy Spirit in 
the Soul. C. 9) The Spirit of Prayer. 10) The Spirit of Sacrifice. 
11) The Sacrifice of the New Law. 12) The Divine Food. D. 13) 
Lukewarmness. 14) Confession a Means to Overcome Tepidity. 
15) The Cultivation of the Penitential Spirit. 16) The Gifts of 
the Holy Spirit. E. 17) Ambula coram Me et esto perfectus. 18) 
True Wisdom. 19) The Liberty of the Children of God. 20) Be- 
ginning Anew. F. 21) Discite a Me quia mitis sum et humilis 
corde. 22) Praying with Christ. 23) Suffering with Christ. 24) 
Mary Our Mother. 
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VIII. General Liturgical Retreat 

A. 1) The Indwelling. 2) Baptism. 3) Divine Adoption. 
4) Being Led by God’s Spirit. B. 5) ‘‘Other Christs.”” 6) The 
Law of Prayer as per the Liturgy. 7) The Law of Suffering as 
per the Liturgy. 8) Purification through Prayer and Suffering. 
C. 9) Confession and Spiritual Fervor. 10) The Bread of Life. 
11) Priest and Offering. 12) Christ Our Model. D. 13) The 
Virtues of Christ as Seen in the Liturgy. 14) Humility. 15) 
Meekness. 16) The Apostolate. E. 17) Through Christ to the 
Father. 18) Union with Christ. 19) Mother of Men. 20) Seat 
of Wisdom. F. 21) Conclusion: A New Creature. 

IX. Retreat for Young Ladies 

A. 1) Purpose of Retreat. 2) What It Means to Be a Chris- 
tian: Living Membership in Christ; We Are Called and Are the 
Sons of God. 3) Baptism: Character, Life; as Other Christs, Our 
Actio Sequitur Esse; Beginnings of Lay Priesthood. 4) Confirma- 
tion: Character, Life; Developed Lay Priesthood; Sacrament par 
excellence of Catholic Action; Gifts of the Holy Ghost as Super- 
natural Instincts. B. 5) Greatest Privilege of Lay Priesthood: to 
Offer the Sacrifice; Meaning of Sacrifice, the Mass. 6) Structure of 
the Mass. 7) Communion as Sacrament of Growth; Its End: 
Unity of Mystical Body. 8) Charity: Its Primacy; Based in Sacra- 
ments of Initiation: Baptism, Confirmation, Eucharist. C. 9) Pen- 
ance: Restoration of Full Life; Mortification; Its Relation to Sacri- 
fice. 10) Matrimony: Family, Miniature of the Mystical Body; 
Love, Sacrifice; Catholic Marriage. 11) Virginity: Espousals with 
Christ; to Help Him in Salvation of World, 1.e., Social Aspect of 
Virginal Life. 12) Living with Christ in the Church Year. D. 
13) Conclusion: Final Goal of Man (Extreme Unction). 

X. Six-day Retreat for Nuns 

A. 1) Introduction: Liturgical Orientation. B. 2) Religious 
Life and Religious Perfection. 3) The Vows: Rite of Consecra- 
tion of Virgins. 4) The Liturgy in General. 5) Obedience, Rever- 
ence, Pride and Humility. C. 6) Sacred Objects (Sacramentals). 
7) Prayer, Meditation, Spiritual Reading. 8) The Liturgical Year 
in General. 9) Divine Office and the Office of the Blessed Virgin. 
D. 10) Baptism; Separation from the World; Poverty, Sacrifice. 
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11) Confirmation; Temptation and the Practice of Virtue. 12) 
Advent; Christmas; Epiphany. 13) Confession; Penance and 
Mortification. E. 14) The Mass; Propitiation. 15) The Mystical 
Body. 16) Passiontide and Easter. 17) Holy Communion; Char- 
ity, Peace and Unity. F. 18) Holy Orders; Attitude to the Priest- 
hood; Vocations. 19) Virginity, Chastity, Spouses of Christ. 20) 
The Time after Pentecost. 21) Extreme Unction; Sickness, Death, 
Heaven, Hell, Purgatory. G. 22) Holiness and Sanctification; the 
Science of the Saints. 23) Trials, Sufferings, Perseverance. 24) 
The Proper of the Saints. 25) Spiritual Infancy (Renewal of 
Baptismal Vows). H. 26) Conclusion; New Zeal for God and 
His Service. 
XI. An Eight-day Retreat for Religious 

A. 1) Our Relation to Our Triune God. 2) Life a Means 
of Gaining Eternal Life. 3) Life a Returning to God. 4) The 
Mastery of Life. B. 5) Our Baptismal Incorporation in Christ. 
6) We Are Sinners. 7) Contrition. 8) The Hour of Death and 
Thereafter. C. 9) Christ Our Way. 10) Our Membership in 
Christ’s Mystical Body. 11) Our Angelic Helper and Our Infernal 
Adversary. 12) The Sacrament of Penance. D. 13) Christ Our 
Teacher. 14) Christ’s Way of Teaching Religion. 15) The Mean- 
ing of Liturgical Signs and Symbols. 16) The Religious in Christ’s 
Mystical Body. E. 17) Christ Our Highpriest. 18) Trading 
Earthly for Heavenly Values. 19) Participation in Holy Mass. 
20) Victimhood in Christ. F. 21) Christ Our Truth. 22) The 
Sacrament of Confirmation. 23) Truth and the Religious Life. 
24) Participation in the Prayer-Life of the Church. G. 25) Christ 
Our King. 26) The Great Spiritual Values in the Kingdom of 
God. 27) Renewal of the Spiritual Life in Liturgical Participation. 
28) Mental Prayer. H. 29) Christ Our Life. 30) Knowing, Lov- 
ing and Serving God. 31) The Love of Christ and of our Fellow- 
men in Christ. 32) The Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. 

XII. Retreat for Priests 


A. 1) Introduction. B. 2) Our Debt to God; Religion and 
Worship. 3) Our Status; the Mystical Body. 4) Our Supreme 
Duty as Priests; the Mass the Supreme Act. 5) Our Other Priestly 
Duties: Prayer and Our Life and Work. C. 6) The Divine Office; 
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the Work of God. 7) Constancy in Spiritual Living. 8) Obedi- 
ence to Ecclesiastical Superiors. 9) Chastity, Celibacy, and Poverty. 
D. 10) Reverence for Sacred Objects and Acts. 11) Peace, Unity 
and Charity. 12) Readiness for Death; Extreme Unction. 13) 


nm 


Apostolic Zeal. E. 14) Perseverance of the Priest. 
XIII. Four-day Retreat for Nuns 


A. 1) Introduction: Liturgical Action. B. 2) Religion; 
Worship; Liturgy. 3) The Mass. 4) Prayer in General. 5) The 
Divine Office. C. 6) Union with God; State of Grace; Penance 
and Confession. 7) On Resisting and Conquering Temptation. 
8) Virginity and Chastity. 9) Poverty. D. 10) Obedience. 11) 
Meditation, Spiritual Reading, Examen of Conscience. 12) Spir- 
itual Progress. 13) Happiness in the Convent. E. 14) Charity and 
the Eucharist. 15) Readiness for Death (Extreme Unction). 16) 
Sacred Objects (Sacramentals). 17) Good Zeal and Bad Zeal. F. 
18) Perseverance in Religious Life. 


XIV. Retreat for Clerical Novices 


A. 1) Introduction. 2) Seeking God; Do Good. B. 3) Sin; 
Avoid Evil. 4) A Good Confession. C. 5) Active Participation 
in the Mass. 6) The Divine Office. D. 7) The Religious Vows. 
8) Prayer and Meditation. E. 9) Silence. 10) Temptation. F. 
11) Mortification; Religious Rule of Life. 12) Scrupulosity and 
Self-knowledge. G. 13) Humility and True Knowledge of Self. 
14) Death and Heaven. H. 15) First Fruit of Retreat: Zeal. 16) 
Second Fruit of Retreat: Perseverance. 


XV. For Young College Women 


A. 1) Spiritual Joy the Only True Joy. B. 2) Temptation 
Our Palsy. 3) Sin and Confession. 4) Will of God Our Sanctifi- 
cation: Baptism. 5) Mystical Body and Family Spirit. C. 6) Liv- 
ing with the Church; Mass, Missal, Liturgical Year. 7) Weigh 
All in Life in Light of Eternity. 8) Knowledge of Self and Sense 
of Responsibility (Confirmation). 9) Vocation; Marriage, Fam- 
ily Life and Broken Homes. D. 10) Making Religion Practical; 
Evil of Repeated Lapses. 11) Making Prayer Efficacious; the Di- 
vine Office; Rosary and Way of the Cross. 12) A Plea for Decency 
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(Members of Christ). 13) A Plea for Catholic Action (Other 
Christs). E. 14) Conclusion: Renewal of Baptismal Vows, Sym- 
bolism of Candle. 


XVI. For Religious 


(N. B. An additional meditation each day suggested consider- 
ations on the Mass formulary of the following day.) A. 1) Intro- 
duction: Purpose and Subject of Retreat. 2) God and the Natural 
Universe; Divine Transcendence and Immanence; Religion, Inter- 
communion of Life. 3) The Supernatural Order; the Trinity and 
the Life of Grace; Divine Life Imparted through the Word-made- 
flesh. B. 4) Sin as the Wrong Way, Frustration of God’s Design, 
Source of Human Individual and Social Misery. 5) Incarnational 
Life, or Incorporation in Christ. 6) The Christ-life in the Church, 
the Mystical Christ. C. 7) The Mystery of Our Lord’s Death and 
Resurrection in the Church’s Sacramental Life. 8) Baptism and 
Confirmation. 9) The Holy Eucharist, Sacramental Sacrifice and 
Sacrificial Sacrament. D. 10) Corporate Participation in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 11) The Way of Life in the Liturgical Year. 
12) The Hour-prayers, an Extension of the Mass-liturgy. E. 13) 
The Menace of Sin; the Virtue and Sacrament of Penance. 14) 
The Virtues of Faith, Hope and Charity. 15) Christ, the Exemplar 
of All Virtues. F. 16) The Vows of Religious Life. 17) The 
Divine Espousal, Religious Reception and Profession. 18) Death 
as the Portal of Eternal Life. 


XVIII. For Aspirants and Others 


A. 1) Introduction. B. 2) Paradise and the Fall. 3) Redemp- 
tion of Man; Membership in Christ. 4) Fellowship in God; the 
Mystical Body. 5) Growing in Christ. C. 6) Sacramental Heal- 
ing. 7) Prayer; Liturgical Worship. 8) Charity, the Divine Bond. 
9) Chastity. D. 10) Obedience. 11) Holy Mass, the Sacrificial 
Spirit. 12) Pray and Live the Mass. 13) Effects of Holy Com- 
munion. E. 14) More Fruitful Reception of the Sacraments. 15) 
Balanced Spiritual Program. 16) Our Exemplar. 17) Recapitu- 
lation. 














THE DRESS OF THE LITURGY 
X 


THE DALMATIC 


IACONUS .. . albam et cingulum accipit; . . . demum 
accipiet dalmaticam—The deacon puts on the alb and 
girdle; . . . finally he shall vest in the dalmatic.’” 

Quintilian, in a passage already referred to,’ 
makes the following statement concerning the tunic 
as worn by the Roman upper classes of his day: ““Those who have 
not the right to wear the tunic with the broad clavi (1.e., those 
below the rank of senator) should so gird themselves that their 
tunic falls in front a little below the knee and at the back just 
short of it. . . . But those who use the broad clavus (1.e., senators) 
should wear their tunic a little longer than those whose tunics are 
girt up.’’ From this statement it seems lawful to infer that sen- 
ators at least might wear their outer tunic ungirt, and therefore 
that the idea and sight of a tunic so worn was not repugnant to 
the Roman mind and eye. 





This fact doubtless eased the passage into Rome of a new 
and rather special type of outer tunic, which was invariably worn 
ungirt, and which from its place of origin in Dalmatia obtained 
the name ‘‘dalmatic.’’ St. Isidore in his Book of Etymologies de- 
scribes this garment as follows*: ‘“The dalmatic was first woven 
in Dalmatia, a province of Greece; it is a white episcopal tunic 
with purple clavi.’’ With the episcopal nature of the tunic we are 
not now concerned, since this part of the definition refers to a later 
period; and of the vertical stripes or clavi which adorned it I shall 
speak in my next article. What interests us more particularly here 
is the word ‘“‘woven.”’ For it is clear that in this particular form 
or class of tunic there was some note or quality which gave to it 
a certain distinction and differentiated it from all others of its kind. 


"Caer. Episc. I, ix, 1. 
*Instit. XI, 3, 138, 139. 
°Ortg. XIX, xxii, 9. 
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It is impossible to say with absolute certainty what this was, but 
I think St. [sidore’s use of the term ‘‘woven’’ may give us a clue. 














ABRAHAM AT PRAYER. From a fresco 
of the first half of the fourth century in 
the catacomb under the Massimo vine- 
yard. (From Wilpert, Roma Sotterranea, 
Plate 146[3]). 

The tunic is of a golden-yellow color 
with greyish-black clavi. In Cabrol’s Dic- 
tionnaire d’Archéologie (III-I, col. 1177) 
this illustration is given as an example of 
the paenula, but I am of opinion that, 
far from being that, it shows a man’s 
sleeveless dalmatic or colobium. It should 
be compared with Plate VI and with the 
description in the text. A glance at the 
illustrations of early paenulas in previous 
articles of this series will show that their 
construction was quite different and that 
they were never adorned with the clavi, 
which were the distinctive enrichment of 
the tunic only. 


I believe, in a word, that this 
form of tunic first achieved 
distinction as much at least 
from its fabric as from its cut. 

Under the Empire there 
were certain well-known 
wool-producing regions, and 
the wool from each had spe- 
cial and often highly prized 
characteristics, either of qua- 
lity, natural color, or capac- 
ity for taking dye.* Garments 
made in one or other of these 
districts of the local woolen 
cloth would be called by the 
name of the district itself, 
just as today we speak of 
“‘Harris’’ tweed or a ‘‘Cash- 
mere’ shawl. In the same 
way I conceive that the dal- 
matic was in origin a tunic 
made, doubtless in Dalmatia 
itself, of cloth woven of 
white Dalmatian wool of 
special quality, a garment 
the fineness of whose texture 
and distinction of whose ap- 
pearance at once recommend- 
ed and limited it to members 
of the richer class.° 

The dalmatic does not 
make its appearance until the 


‘Pliny, Hist. Nat. VIII, 48 (73), §§190, 191. Martial, Epigr. XIV, 
cliv-clviii. Edict. Diocl. cap. XVI, ed. Waddington (Paris, 1864), p. 30 (& 


note). 


°Rich, Dictionary of Roman and Greek Antiquities, p. 232, s. v. Dalma- 


ticatus. 
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period of the Antonine emperors,* that is, during the second cen- 
tury A. D., and so some little time after the beginning of our era. 
And even then it probably never came into altogether general 
use,” and but for its adoption by the Church would hardly deserve 


a mention in these pages. 

The first important refer- 
ence to it is in the Historiae 
Augustae Scriptores, where 
Lampridius chronicles the fact 
that the Emperor Commodus 
(d. 192) appeared publicly in 
the streets and even in the Circus 
in a dalmatic, and seems to sug- 
gest that his behavior in so do- 
ing was regarded as somewhat 
singular.” Why so, it is not alto- 
gether easy to determine. Per- 
haps it was just the novelty of 
the garment; more probably it 
was because the emperor, not 
content with affecting a novel 
garment, went so far as to ap- 
pear in a sleeved dalmatic, that 
is in one of a sort more com- 
monly associated during all this 
period with women; more prob- 
ably still it was the absence of 
the toga offended the 
Roman sense of decorum, for 
this was the recognized outer 
garment of the time, and the 


which 











FIG. 44 


THE SOUL OF A DEAD MAN IN 
THE ATTITUDE OF PRAYER. From a 
fresco in the catacomb of St. Priscilla 
dating from the second half of the 
third century. (Wilpert, op. cit., Pl. 
43[2]). 

This figure offers us another and 
earlier example of the man’s dalmatic 
or colobium. 


one in which the emperor above all others had always made 
his public appearances in Italy and especially within the city 


"Braun, I Paramenti Sacri, p. 86. 


*Rich, loc. cit. 


“Hist. Aug. Script., Lamprid. Comm. VIII, 8. 
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walls.° For we must remember that to the Roman mind the 
tunic always remained in essence an undergarment, an article of 
the indutus, even when it was specifically an outer or over tunic. 
And so even when actually worn as a topmost garment it still 











FIG. 45 


THE SOUL OF A WOMAN IN THE 
ATTITUDE OF PRAYER. From a fresco 
of the early third century in the cata- 
comb of Sts. Marcellinus and Peter. 
(Wilpert, op. cit., Pl. 64[3]). 


Here and in the ensuing figures we 
have evidence of the standard type of 
woman’s sleeved dalmatic, the sleeves 
becoming wider and the clavi broader 
as time passes. Note the ornamental 
bands around the cuffs, which are ab- 
sent from the man’s dalmatic since 
this had strictly speaking no cuffs at 
all. 


bore at least a theoretical rela- 
tionship to some genuine outer 
garment or article of the amic- 
tus: toga, pallium or paenula. 
And this relationship, subtle 
though it be, has nevertheless 
persisted in the liturgy down 
the ages and even to our own 
day. For though the dalmatic 
has now for centuries been used 
by deacons apparently as a top- 
most garment, it must be re- 
membered that they are sup- 
posed, while ministering at the 
altar, to have taken off their 
mantle—just as they still do in 
fact when wearing chasubles— 
thus exposing the tunic which 
was underneath it.” Prelates, on 
the other hand, who retain their 
mantle (the chasuble), keep the 
dalmatic in its original position, 
an overtunic indeed, but covered 
by a true outer garment. 
Returning to imperial 
times, we find that in spite 
of any suggestion of unseemli- 
ness in Commodus’ action, the 


use of the dalmatic was by no means abandoned, for the same 
Lampridius tells us" that the Emperor Heliogabalus (c. 205-222) 


°~Id., Capit. Pertin. VIII, 2. Id. Spart. Hadr. XXII, 2-4; Capit. M. Ant. 
Phil. XXVII, 3; Spart. Sev. I, 7; Lamprid. Alex. Sev. XL, 7; Poll. Gall. Duo, 


XVI, 4; Vopisc. Tac. XVI, 2. 
Cf. John xiii, 4. 


“Hist. Aug. Script., Lamprid. Heliog. XXVI, 2. 
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—a no less unpleasant and eccentric character than Commodus— 
also liked to walk abroad after supper in this form of tunic. With 
such imperial examples before their eyes, it cannot have been long 
before others, and particularly those about the court, provided 
themselves likewise with tunics of this sort, especially as, in con- 
trast with the toga, they were at once so easy to put on and so 
comfortable to wear. 

Nor do the Christians, their 
hierarchy included, seem to have 
been slow in following this fash- 
ion. We find the dalmatic pictured 
—and nearly always as a topmost 
garment—in third century frescoes 
in the catacombs” (Figs. 44-47), 
and so within a very few years of 
its recorded use by the emperors 
just mentioned. And no later than 
the middle of the same century we 
have almost certain evidence of the 
use of this garment, but here worn 
under a mantle, by a Christian 
bishop, and that no less a person 
than St. Cyprian. In the procon- 
sular Acts of his martyrdom (he . sales 
died in 258) we read that when, ss tae Bagg A 
after his condemnation, he had AT PRAYER. From the same cata- 
been led out amid a large con- — Se ene. pegs my 
course of people to the Field of 58[1]). 

Sextus, he on arrival there ‘‘took In this example the head is cov- 
off his hooded cloak (lacerna bye Sted? 2 vel a very usual apne 
rus) and kneeling down prayed one (cf. 1 Cor. xi, 5, 6). 
fervently to the Lord. And then, 

after he had taken off his dalmatic (cum se dalmaticd exspolitasset ) 
and had handed it to his deacons, he stood in his linen tunic (linea) 
to await the advent of the executioner.’’” 














FIG. 46 


“Wilpert, Le Pitture delle Catacombe Romane, p. 82. 
®AA.SS., Sept. IV, p. 333C. The Bollandists (ibid. p. 334CD, note ‘“‘u’’) 
defend the reading ‘‘dalmatica’’ against the alternative “‘tunica’’ found in a few 


MSS. 
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This passage is of considerable interest to us, not only for 
its mention of the dalmatic, but also as indicating the contemporary 
dress of a man of good station, for of course it is clear that there is 
here no reference to special liturgical vestments. For in the list of 
Commodus’ effects put up to auction by his successor Pertinax we 
find just the same garments mentioned, and read one after another 
of ‘‘tunics, paenulas, lacernas, and sleeved dalmatics.’’"* And these 
certainly were not Christian vestments! Moreover, St. Cyprian was 
not arrested at the altar, in garments specially put on for use there- 
at; he was, we are told, seized 
in his ‘‘gardens’’ or country re- 
treat, and of course in his ordi- 
nary clothes. Nevertheless, it is 
more than probable that these 
would also have been the clothes 
in which he would have stood 
at the altar to offer the holy 
Sacrifice; and while on the one 
hand it is interesting to com- 
pare them with the dress which 
Herodotus tells us was worn by 
the Babylonians in his own day, 
seven centuries earlier, and 
which consisted of ‘“‘a linen 
tunic reaching to the feet, over 
which was worn a second tunic 

A FEMALE “ORANTE.” From a Of woolen cloth, with finally a 
late third century fresco in the cata- light-colored cloak thrown 
comb of St. Callixtus. (Wilpert, op. 1915 tet 
cit., Pl. 88). about the person, it is of 

even greater consequence to see 
how, on the other hand, they tally almost exactly with the liturgi- 
cal dress of a modern bishop: alb, dalmatic (now duplicated as the 
tunicle) and chasuble. So little has dress in its essentials changed 
in all these centuries, and that especially within the liturgy! 














“Hist. Aug. Script., Capit. Pertin. VIII, 2. 
“Hise. I, 195. 
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Shortly after St. Cyprian’s time we come across another 
reference to the dalmatic, not yet as reserved to the clergy, but 
still as having a certain ceremonial dignity. This is in the Liber 
Pontificalis, wherein it is told how Pope Eutychian (275-283) 
ordered that no martyr’s body should be brought to burial without 
having upon it a dalmatic or colobium adorned with purple.” 


But the two most impor- 
tant references to the dalmatic 
in our present period are con- 
cerned with its very last years, 
and show this garment as just 
about to develop, in Rome, into 
a regular liturgical vestment. 
The first is again in the Liber 
Pontificalis which now goes on 
to tell us how Pope St. Silvester 
(314-335) ordered his deacons 
“to wear the dalmatic and carry 
a linen cloth (the forerunner of 
our maniple) . . . when minis- 
tering at the altar’’”; this legis- 
lation is also found in one of the 
canons of the Second Roman 
Council.” AN EARLY FOURTH CENTURY 

At the same time as the FIGURE. From the catacomb of Sts. 


: ‘ : ) Marcellinus and Peter. (Wilpert, op. 

dalmatic—in either its sleeved or cit., Pl. 58). 

its sleeveless Variety, for as | This figure shows a dalmatic of full 
; ; length and with sleeves already begin- 

shall explain shortly, both exist- ning to grow noticeably wider. 

ed at this time—was thus begin- 

ning to be regarded, in Rome, as a special diaconal vestment, the 


colobium, a definitely sleeveless tunic, was adopted, likewise as a 























*Lib. Pont., ed. Vignol., I, pp. 64-65, n. XXVIII, Vita S. Eutych. ii; 
Anast. Bibliogr. XXVIII, Vita S. Eutych., P. L. CXXVII, 1442. 


“Lib. Pont., ed. Vignol., I, p. 82, n. XXXIV, Vita S. Silv. vii; Anast. 
Bibl. XXXIV, Vita S. Silv. P., P. L. CXXVII 1513-14. 


‘ *Conc. Rom. Il, A. D. 324, c. vi, Labbé, Conc. I, 1549E, or P. L. VIII 
35B. 
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vestment, by no less a person than the Roman Pontiff himself. 
How this came about is described in the Li‘e of St. Silvester pub- 
lished by Combefis.” We are there told that it was remarked about 
a certain Euphresynus, bishop of Palmyra, who had come on a 
pilgrimage to the tombs of the Apostles, that he always said Mass 
in a white colobium which he declared had belonged originally to 
the Apostle St. James, the “‘brother of the Lord.” In imitation of 
this holy bishop, the story goes on, the Popes (‘‘Romani Sacerdo- 
dotes’’) themselves took to 
wearing a colobium—doubt- 
less the then current form of 
sleeveless dalmatic—at the 
altar. But later on, “‘because 
the nakedness of the arms 
(which this type of tunic left 
partly exposed) gave offense, 
the sleeved dalmatic was sub- 
stituted for it.’’ Another text” 
adds the more detailed infor- 
CHRIST TEACHING. From an early mation that the colobium preg 
fourth century fresco in the catacomb of Worn not only by St. Sil- 
St. Domitilla. (Wilpert, op. cit., Pl. vester, but also by his succes- 
148[2]). : 
This figure of Christ is clad in a white sors Mark, Julius and Liber- 
tunic with dark purple clavi and a white ius; and that it was not till 
pli ‘The arrangement ofthe Fabre after the last-named pope's 
this tunic is a colobium, without a prop- time—that is, during the sec- 
ad a a dane ce pen ond half of the fourth cen- 
loose. tury—that the sleeved dal- 
matic was adopted in its 
stead, as being ‘“‘more in keeping with clerical modesty”’ (cf. Fig. 
35 in Art. VIII). The Roman deacons, we may be sure, followed 
in this matter the example of their bishops, unless indeed, as is 
possible, they had already been compelled to adopt the sleeved 





FIG. 49 


*’Combefis, Illustrium Christi Martyrum Lecti Triumphi, Paris, 1660, pp. 
265, 266. This Life is however of doubtful authenticity. See Migne, P. L. 
CXXIV, 857. 

®Mombritius, Sanctuarium seu Vitae Sanctorum, Paris, 1910, Vol. II, p. 
509, 49-57; cf. Braun, op. cit., p. 86. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE VI 


This very interesting garment, which was discovered 
at Akhmin in Egypt, is of fine white linen, and appears 
to be entirely in one piece. The photograph shows the 
front, but the back is similar in every respect. The 
opening for the neck is formed by cutting and binding 
the linen. The sides below the sleeves are left open, the 
raw edges being unravelled for the depth of an inch 
or two to form a slight fringe. The clavi are arranged. 
back and front, in the traditional manner and are of a 
blackish violet woolen braid about four inches wide 
carrying a tapestry-woven design in undyed linen 
thread, a part of which I reproduce in detailed draw 


ing here. 


The measurements of this dalmatic are: span 79" 
total depth 51°’, width of skirt 42°’, depth of sleeves 
20°’. The bands on the body are set 13°" apart: those 


on the sleeves are set 3°° from the edge of the cuff and 


have!;"’ between them 





DESCRIPTION OF PLATE VII 


This group and the accompanying diagrams show the two sorts of dalmatic as I conceive 
them to have been in Early Christian times. The central figure and the two on the left show 
the sleeveless dalmatic or colobium as originally worn by men (see also diagram A). The two 
figures on the right show the sleeved dalmatic, at first worn almost exclusively by women, 
but afterwards substituted by papal authority for the colobium as worn in the liturgy by the 
Roman deacons and the pope himself (see also diagram B). 


The dalmatics here shown were intentionally made a little fuller than those depicted 
in the frescoes of the catacombs, being based in respect of size rather on that shown in the 
Vatican Virgil (beginning of the third century A.D.), and reproduced as Fig. B in Art. II 


of this series. 





























PLATE VII 


MODERN RECONSTRUCTION OF THE ANCIENT DALMATIC. (These are some of the 
actual dalmatics referred to in the text). 





The figure is 
shown with the 
customary veil, and 
clad in a_ white, 
sleeved dalmatic 
with extremely or- 
nate clavi of pur- 
ple, black and 
white. This is the 
most ornate treat- 
ment of the simple 
clavi (apart from 
those known as pa- 


ragaudes, to be de- 


scribed later) which 
I have so far come 
across. 


PLATE VIII 


A FEMALE “ORANTE.” From a fresco of the early fourth century in the catacomb 
under the Massimo vineyard. (From Wilpert, Roma Sotterranea, Pl. 174, by kind permission) . 
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dalmatic by St. Silvester some years earlier (Fig. 51).* At all 
events it is clear that almost from the beginning of the century 
the dalmatic—it is hardly too much to say a special dalmatic, 
sleeved or sleeveless—-was worn at Rome by the pope and by his 
deacons when ministering at the altar; and it is clear too that 
before the end of the century all alike were wearing the sleeved 
variety of the garment. 

This contrast between 
the sleeved dalmatic and the 
colobium or sleeveless one 
leads me on quite naturally to 
speak of the form and con- 
struction of the ancient dal- 
matic in general. Though in 
the absence of any actual ex- 
amples surviving from so 
ancient a date much that is 
said must of necessity be con- 
jectural, one or two points do 
emerge with a fair degree of 
certainty. It is known, for 
instance, that from the time 
of its introduction both sexes 
habitually wore it.” But it is 
equally certain that the man’s 
daimatic differed somewhat 


from the woman’s in form 
. CHRIST BLESSING A CHILD. From the 
and appearance. As Wilpert catacomb of Sts. Marcellinus and Peter. 


observes,” the dalmatic shown (From Marriott, Vestiarium Christianum, 
in the frescoes of the cata- Plate XD. ; 

b le f Here again the arrangement of the right 
combs On maie forms afe sleeve seems to suggest a man’s dalmatic 
shorter than those shown on or colobium. 


female ones, and leave the 





~Smith &% Cheetham, Dict. of Chr. Antiq. I, 523; Alcuin, De Div. Offic. 
XXXIX, P. L. CI, 1243A. 





=Braun, op. cit., p. 86. 
*Op. cit., p. 82. 
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forearms partly bare, not apparently having any distinct sleeves™ 
(Figs. 43, 44), whereas the latter sort have these long, wide and 
well-defined (Figs. 45-48, Pl. VIII). To this class would seem 
to belong the only still extant dalmatic of our present period that 
I have so far been able to discover (Pl. VI). 

This distinction together with its characteristic points, already 
clear enough from the evidence of the frescoes just mentioned, is 
put beyond all doubt by the wording of the celebrated Edict of 
Diocletian published in A. D. 301 and fixing the maximum prices 
for commodities throughout the empire—a document belonging 
to the lifetime of St. Silvester himself. In this Edict” we find 
‘“‘men’s’’ and “‘women’s’”’ dalmatics frequently mentioned side by 
side, clearly as separate varieties of what was fundamentally one 
and the same garment, and against the entry ‘‘men’s dalmatic’’ is 
not infrequently added the gloss ‘‘or colobium.”’ It is clear there- 
fore from this piece of evidence also that the man’s dalmatic of 
that time was to all intents and purposes a sleeveless one, whereas 
the woman’s on the other hand was sleeved. 

Admitting this distinction, we see at once how full of mean- 
ing are the various statements about the dalmatic already quoted. 
We can detect, for instance, the note of contempt in the observa- 
tion that Commodus’ wardrobe contained such pre-eminently 
feminine garments as ‘‘sleeved dalmatics’’”; we can see how natural 
it was for Pope Eutychian to direct that martyrs should be car- 
ried to the tomb clad in a “‘dalmatic or colobium’’; we can appre- 
ciate the radical nature of the reform which substituted the sleeved 
dalmatic, still largely associated with the other sex, for the more 
manly colobium in the Roman Church. It was, of course, this 
reform which ultimately spelt the death of the latter and ensured 
the survival of the former; St. Isidore, writing in the early seventh 
century, could already speak of the colobium as something belong- 
ing almost entirely to the past.” 


*Cf, also Smith & Cheetham, op. cit. I, p. 523, s. v. Dalmatic. 


*™Ch. XVI, 15, 16 (ed. Waddington, p. 31), 70 (p. 34), ch. XVII 
(p. 38). 


*Cf. Suetonius, Calig. LII, 1. 
"Orig. XIX, xxii, 24, P. L. LXXXII, 687A. 
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Fic. 51 


AN ORDINATION. From a fresco in the cemetery of St. Hermes, probably 
dating from the late sixth century. (Marriott, op. cit., Pl. XVII). 

This very interesting picture appears to represent or rather to symbolize 
the ordination of a deacon, showing by the arrangement of the figures how the 
power comes ultimately from Christ Himself—the figure on the throne—through 
His apostles Peter and Paul. So, at least, does Marriott interpret this composition. 
Christ and the two apostles are depicied in tunic (dalmatic) and pallium, their 
traditional dress; the deacon wears the dalmatic which by that date was already 
well established as the sign of his order. It should be noticed that while his dal- 
matic is sleeved, those of Christ and of one at least of the apostles appear to be 
of the older sleeveless variety described in the text. 


From the evidence above set out, it should be possible to form 
a very good idea of the construction of the earliest dalmatics, 
whether men’s or women’s. The latter were beyond doubt long, 
straight-cut robes with large square sleeves attached (Figs. 45-48 
and PI. V1), while the former were much the same as regards the 
body but (as the name “‘colobium’’ implies) without the sleeves 
(Figs. 43, 44, 49, 50). The body, however, as is clear from the 
early paintings, was in this case cut rather wide, with the result 
that its upper part fell down upon the arms in such a way as to 
give the impression of short but very wide sleeves (Figs. 43, 44, 
49-51 and 7B in Art. II) —an impression which would have been 
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heightened if, as was probably the case, the sides were left open 
for a great distance, being caught together only for a few inches 
near the bottom hem. 

I had occasion recently to put this conjectural reconstruction 
of the two sorts of dalmatic to an interesting and I think success- 
ful test. A school play, for the costumes of which I was responsible, 
included in its cast a chorus of six boys. I conceived the idea of 
dressing these in an early form of man’s dalmatic. With one eye 
on the illustrations accompanying this article, which I was then 
preparing, I evolved a sleeveless tunic which, though purposely 
somewhat fuller than my prototype, seemed to be cut on precisely 
similar lines to it, and of which I publish a photograph and dia- 
gram here (P/. VIIA). It can be seen how closely, even allowing 
for the extra fulness, this both conforms to the description and 
reproduces the appearance of the ancient man’s dalmatic or colo- 
bium. At the same time I made for another character a sleeved 
dalmatic, which I also illustrate (P/. VIIB), and here again I was 
able, by following the description I have given, to produce exactly 
the effect shown in the early representations of it. 

One final word about the fabric of the ancient dalmatic, 
which, as has already been said, was at first simply of white Dal- 
matian wool. By the end of the third century, however, all uni- 
formity in this matter had already vanished, and the name “‘dal- 
matic’’ had come to denote rather the special type of garment than 
its fabric or place of origin. Diocletian’s Edict, which mentions 
both ornamented and plain dalmatics,* also tells us that they 
might be made of wool, not necesarily Dalmatian, but of any of 
the better-known brands, or of linen, or even of pure silk.” A 
really expensive dalmatic might cost up to £40 (10,000 denarii) ; 
woolen ones ranged from about £1 up to as much as £10, ac- 
cording to their quality and place of manufacture, for the dalmatic 
Was now made in many parts of the Roman empire. 


RAYMUND JAMES, O.S.B. 
St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate, England 


"Cap. XVI. 13 (p. 30), 15 (@. 31). 
"Cap. XVI, 13 (p. 30); 15 (p. 31), 70 (p. 34). 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE’ 


ESIDES the missal, that ancient and venerable book 
used for offering the holy Sacrifice, the Church has 
compiled and jealously preserved a second precious 
volume, her prayer book, generally called the breviary. 
It is the Church’s official prayer book on which, with 

the assistance and guidance of the Holy Ghost, she has worked for 

some nineteen hundred years. It is the precious album in which 
the praying Church down the ages has recorded her thoughts, dis- 
positions and supplications. 

To understand the nature of the breviary we must bear in 
mind that it has two great tasks to fulfil: 





1. It serves as the community prayer of the Church; 


2. It is to enable the Christian to live his own individual life 
in union with Mother Church. 
These two basic points merit further consideration. 


1. Fhe divine office is the community prayer of the Church. 
The breviary is in the first place the prayer of the Church herself, 
who daily, and even hourly, prays to God the Father through her 
divine Bridegroom. This she does through the mouth of priests 
and religious, and very soon, we hope, also of the laity. Since the 
prayers of the breviary are not private prayers, he who uses them 
must regard himself not as an individual holding converse with 
God, but rather as a praying member of the mystical body of 
Christ. Therefore we must recognize the immense difference be- 
tween private and liturgical prayer. In private prayer ] pray, and 
that chiefly for myself and my own interests. Since I am its center, 
it is by its very nature more or less egocentric. In liturgical prayer, 
however, I do not occupy the first place. Rather, it is the Church, 


*This is the first of a series of articles on the divine office by P. Pius Parsch. 
They originally appeared in Bibel und Liturgie, vol. V (1930-1931). The 
English translation was made by two students of Kenrick Seminary, Aloysius F. 
Wilmes and Herman J. Riehe. The series is such an excellent popular and at the 
same time inspirational exposition of the Church's hour-prayers, that we intend 
to publish it in booklet form later.—ED. 
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the bride of Christ, who prays for the needs of God’s kingdom 
upon earth. I see myself as a member of a great community, a leaf 
as it were upon the great tree of life, the Church, of whose life 
and activities I am privileged to partake. In liturgical prayer I 
elevate myself above the small and narrow-minded ego and lend 
my heart and tongue to the Church as she praises and thanks God, 
and petitions Him for the great needs and concerns of salvation. 
Through us the Church weeps with those who mourn, rejoices 
with those who rejoice, and makes satisfaction with those who 
repent. All the sentiments of Mother Church are re-echoed in our 
own hearts. Our prayers take on richer significance and we surpass 
ourselves. We make our own the interests of the Church and the 
redemptive interests of Christ. By reciting this genuine liturgical 
prayer, priests and religious become guardians of souls in the 
highest sense of the term. Moreover, the laity ought and can partici- 
pate in this prayer of the Church. 


We must dismiss any preconceived idea that the breviary is 
the concern merely of the clergy and religious. The breviary is not 
a ‘‘priests’ prayer book’’ but the prayer book of the Church. All, 
the laity included, have the right of access to it and can with full 
right participate in the choir prayer of the universal Church. This 
will be shown by the historical development of the breviary which 
we shall consider later on. The fact that today the Church imposes 
upon official persons the obligation of reciting this prayer in the 
name of the Church in no wise means that she wishes to exclude 
the faithful from taking part in it. We have an indication of this 
in the concept of the breviary as the objective prayer of the Church. 
It is indeed a lofty aim of the liturgical movement to elevate the 
prayer life of the faithful above the confines of egoism and place it 
on the sound basis of the community prayer of the Church. It like- 
wise aims to place in the hands of the laity a prayer book by 
which they can participate in the all-embracing prayer of the uni- 
versal Church. What a magnificent symphony would result with 
the priests praying their great office, the monks their monastic 
office, and the laity their little office! And yet all this is in reality 
the same lofty praise of the Church which daily ascends before 
the throne of God as fragrant incense. 
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In a word, the divine office is the prayer of the Church—a 
basic thought that must sink deeply into our souls. And as often 
as we make use of this prayer we should again and again say to 
ourselves: the Church prays through my mouth. 


2. The breviary enables the Christian to live in union with 
the Church. The breviary has still another task to fulfil. In the 
universal prayer of the Church the individual should not be for- 
gotten but should find a powerful means for growth in holiness. 
It should be a guide which leads the soul heavenward. The Church 
year with its seasons and feasts is for the soul what the seasons 
of the year are for nature. Just as the seasons are responsible for 
the growth, blossoms and fruit of the young tree, so also does the 
Church year mature the soul for heaven; and no book is better 
calculated than the breviary to lead one into the life and movement 
of the Church year. What is more, the Church accompanies us 
through every day with this book and gives us at each hour of 
the day a trowel for building up and a sword for protecting the 
kingdom of God in our souls. All this she accomplishes by her 
wonderful arrangement of the hour-prayers. 


The breviary, accompanying us hour by hour during the day 
and throughout the Church year, is as it were our traveling com- 
panion, our guiding Angel Raphael, on our journey through life. 
We must indeed be well acquainted with this guide and permit 
ourselves to be led by it. 


Then too, this universal liturgical prayer, and personal inter- 
ior growth and private prayer, all work together and exercize an 
influence one upon the other. The former makes us expand and 
preserves us from narrowness of soul; the latter leads us into the 
depths of the soul. We recognize two who pray from the breviary: 
the Church and the soul. Now one prays, now the other, but as a 
rule both pray together. They resemble one another as closely as 

1other and daughter. For just as man is in his own person a little 

world, a microcosm, which is similar to the great world, the 
macrocosm, so also does the child of God possess a kingdom of 
God within his soul which is like to the kingdom of God, the 
Catholic Church. 


Ww 
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There is still another important consideration which con- 
tributes to an understanding of the divine office, namely, that the 
breviary and the Mass belong together; both form a unit, the 
liturgical day, the ecclesiastical day of the faithful. | might com- 
pare them with the sun and the planets; the Mass is the sun of the 
Christian day around which revolve the planets, the hours, which 
have their appointed place around this sun. The hours prepare for 
and surround the Mass and seek to preserve the fruit of the Mass 
throughout the day. Or better, we might say that the Mass does 
not begin with the prayers at the foot of the altar and close with 
the ‘‘/te missa est’’; rather, it begins with the First Vespers of the 
preceding day and continues on through Matins, Lauds, Prime 
and Terce, which are a remote beginning of holy Mass, only to 
have its last echoes die away in Sext, None and Second Vespers. 
Thus the hour-prayers are perfectly subservient to the focal point 
of our worship, the eucharistic Sacrifice, as it were a wreath of 
flowers around the monstrance. 

Prius PARSCH 


Klosterneuburg near Vienna 
































TIMELY TRACTS 
A NEW PARISH: THE APOSTOLATE 


O slow is my motto,”’ the monsignor continued after 
a pause, ‘‘but don’t slow up. Keep right on to full 
development. The foundation must be laid in the 
inner life; but no true inner spiritual life, whether 
of the individual or of a fellowship, can take place 

without a full blossoming out in external fruits. Connect that 

with the confirmed Christian as a responsible member of the mys- 
tical body and a consecrated lay apostle of Christ, and you have 
the lay apostolate, the parish apostolate, and Catholic Action. 

The latter we'll leave out of discussion here. Catholic Action is 

participation in the diocesan program. That goes without saying; 

nothing easier for fervent Christians than to join in. But Catholic 

Action never exhausts the scope of the parish apostolate or the 

work of the individual apostle. No external Christian life and 

growth without inner life. From that angle the latter is the prepa- 
ration for the former. The whole intensifying of inner parish life 
is thus preparation for the wider apostolate. Think of the laborious 
preparation for the advent of Christianity in terms of the Hellenic 
culture, the preparatio evangelica as the Fathers used to call it. And 
think of the wonderful flourishing of Christian life today in the 
heart of native Africa. There, I am told, the ancient catechumenate 
has been revived so that many catechumens must wait as long as 
four years for baptism. We need not wait so long. But we should 
not plunge into external action before due time. First the inner 
conversion, and a tested and tried conversion at that, and then 
the external apostolate. Even then, not too much action at once, 
not action for action’s sake, but action out of the abundance of 
the inner life, under pressure of the supernatural élan vital of the 
true Christian.” 

“But then we will start with a bang, of course. That means 
the organization of various societies, I suppose.”’ 

“Societies, fiddlesticks! There you go again! How many so- 
cieties did the early Christians have? They were organized of 
course, but not in our modern way. Recently I saw a so-called 
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parish bulletin. It literally boasted of its twenty-two societies, gave 
dates of meetings, activities, etc., and officers’ names by all means. 
Then, in a way, they do foster and base things on the inner life— 
at least they mentioned the sandwiches and coffee often enough. 
Well, I suppose if these people can be kept from falling away by 
such means, we'll have to use them. As long as they do their cof- 
fees and teas under parish auspices there’s some chance of their 
future conversion, if and when the Holy Spirit listeth. But that 
twenty-two was nothing. I mentioned it to a friend and he came 
back with a parish that had forty-two societies. Almost doubly 
Christian! How fervent are you? What’s your number in this 
parish?’’ He caught me unawares. 


“Well, let’s see, I think there are about... .’ 


“‘Never mind. Who cares? I believe we've forgotten that won- 
derful Christian truth of our living tradition expressed in the 
words: ‘Martha, Martha, thou art careful about many things.’ 
Here, again, the Holy Father has seen his duty and done it. And 
how very cute he was; he complimented us first and then gave us 
the k. o. all the harder. I know the words by heart: ‘Everyone 
knows the numerous and great works that Catholics have every- 
where undertaken with indefatigable zeal, both for social and eco- 
nomic weal and in the cause of education and religion.’——-There’s 
your pat on the back. Sure we know what we have done; aren’t 
we always shouting it from the housetops? Then comes the next 
sentence: ‘But not infrequently this admirable and self-sacrificing 
activity loses some of its efficacy by being spread out into too many 
different channels.’ There’s your bat right in the eye—and what 
a shiner it leaves! So please open the other eye and see the truth 
and recognize it. 


“T already have one society, trusted and true—the parish itself 
or the parish family. As soon as groups need to be formed for 
special works, they will be organs within that main society, and 
not isolated or privileged cliques. No societies that are not filled in 
concentrated form with the spirit of the parish life, no society 
activities not performed in the name of the whole parish or not 
arising out of fuller participation at the parish altar. 
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‘That being understood, we'll discuss activities and accept 
volunteers at our regular Sunday evening ‘business’ meetings— 
God's business of course. There are the sick to visit, regardless of 
whether they are Catholics or not, if only they are neighbors. 
There are the poor, and then the fallen-aways. We'll arrange that 
I visit the good families one after the other on two days of the 
week. They’ll have some fallen-aways or other friends with them 
when I'll just happen to drop in on them. It will be the first con- 
tact, the start for more. And we'll talk parish life among other 
things without bothering about outsiders, we'll just take them 
for granted. 


‘“‘And the sick—just matter-of-fact visits. But the sick of the 
parish will be preached about—no names mentioned—as suffering 
for the spiritual good of the whole parish family. What a differ- 
ence in visiting them thereafter! No mere personal or individual 
sympathy, but genuine gratitude for what the sick are contributing 
to the parish spiritual life. All such visits and contacts will be 
enumerated and will be mentioned in the public offertory prayer 
recited in English while I recite the offertory verse. We'll make a 
common parish offering out of what the individual groups did 
or suffered in the name of the parish. That’s just a little matter, 
hardly worth mentioning here. There'll be many such wrinkles. 


“Then as to the poor and relief. We won't have riches 
and funds to dispense in any quantities, but we'll have an abun- 
dance of good will and of energies and muscle. Then we can use 
the parish as a nucleus for a scheme of mutual self-help among 
the poor and destitute. You know, like the Mormon church relief 
work that puts us Christians to veritable shame, or the type of 
co-op mutual relief described in Upton Sinclair’s Co-op novel, 
or recently in the Readers’ Digest of March, which gave a most 
interesting picture of how the poor of Richmond, Va., were 
organized for self-help. Once we are so far, it will not only be 
a matter of the spiritual working itself out in all the works of 
mercy, but also of people being brought through these works to 
the spiritual life of the altar.” 


“Before you know it, you'll have a large parish together.” 
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He looked at me. “I mean it most sincerely. The work can’t help 
growing. First one, then two or even three assistants.” 

“Wrong again! Not a super-sized parish, but rather new 
family-size parishes, so to say. Remember the Council of Trent? 
It enjoins expressly that a parish must be divided up as soon as 
the number of souls is so large that personal acquaintance and 
touch between pastor and the flock becomes impossible. At least 
you can gather that from its words. Another break with the past 


there, and a return to Christian tradition!”’ 
V. M. 











The secularist clutches at the surface of things and 
affirms himself as a temporal being. They (created be- 
ings) slip from his grasp, being but shadows; he is 
doomed to frustration. The substance of things, the ful- 
filment of ourselves, are in God and only in and from 
Him can they be attained. Therefore praise, with all 
that praise implies of unreserved self-donation to God, 
undivided adherence to Him. True, only in heaven will 
the donation and the adherence be complete. For there 
alone is praise petfected. But even here God enables us 
to praise Him sufficiently to overcome an apostate civili- 
zation by our affirmation of His victory and share in it. 

Indeed, . . . objectively we can praise Him perfectly 
even now. For we can offer the praise of Christ in the 
holy Mass. A vast revival of liturgical praise within the 
Church would be the triumphant advance of an irrestst- 
ible army against the kingdoms of a godless world. 
Where argument and preaching pass unheeded, praise 
will carry the citadel of Anti-Christ, as the praise of 
Joshua’s trumpeters felled the walls of Jericho. But it 
must be praise with the entire being, body, mind and 
will. The modern revolt against God can no more be 
successful than the first, the revolt of the rebel angels. 
We must not deny it, minimize it, ignore it or be dis- 
mayed by it. We must face it in its full extent and face 
it confidently, secure in the might of God, armed with 
invincible praise—E. I. WATKIN, in The Common- 


weal. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN: CHRISTO + 


WITH OUR The question of the vernacular in the liturgy crops 
READERS up with fatalistic inevitability whenever the sub- 
ject of the liturgical movement is broached. The 
matter was discussed at some length in the February issue of the 
present volume (pp. 172-174). One of the stock objections is that 
agitation for vernacular liturgy is suspect, because many of the 
heretical movements since the Middle Ages have had it as a plank 
in their programs. But such an attitude, surely, is as little justifi- 
able as that of the party man who a priori condemns all the points 
in the opposing platform. ‘““The devil himself sometimes speaks 
the truth.” 
An instructive sidelight on the entire problem is furnished 
by the recently published twenty-fifth volume of Pastor’s History 
of the Popes (pp. 356-358) : 


Even before the outbreak of the persecution in 1617, the Jesuits 
had considered how, in the event of the Europeans being banished, the 
Chinese missions could be maintained. They came to the conclusion that 
it could only be done if they looked for candidates for the priesthood in 
the ranks of the educated Chinese and thus prepared the ground for the 
formation of a native clergy. To realize this plan the substitution of 
Chinese for Latin as the language of the liturgy seemed to them impera- 
tive. It was a bold idea; for all that, the concession of so extraordinary a 
dispensation did not appear altogether out of the question when it was 
remembered that in order to bring about the conversion of the Slavs, the 
Popes had granted to them the privilege of using their own language in 
the liturgy. ... 

Paul V, who took a lively interest in the Jesuit missions in China, 
did not meet the unusual request with a flat refusal but handed it to the 
Congregation of the Inquisition for examination; and since, in the dis- 
cussion, no less a personage than Bellarmine spoke in favor of the conces- 
sion, the Congregation passed a favorable verdict, on March 26th, 1615. 
Basing himself on this resolution, by a decree of June 27th, 1615, Paul V 
gave permission for the translation of the Bible and the use of Chinese in 
the Breviary, at Mass, and in the administration of the Sacraments. The 
Pope stipulated, however, that the language adopted should not be the 
ordinary speech of the people but the language of the learned classes, 
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which enjoyed the highest respect throughout the empire and was less 
liable to change and, though only the cultivated classes were fully ac- 
quainted with it, the masses would, nevertheless, be able to understand 
the ordinary prayers in it. . . . To this day it has not been possible to 
throw adequate light on the circumstances which prevented the carrying 
into effect of these concessions. 


If ever the fear of lurking heresy would have justified all 
refusal even to consider the vernacular in the liturgy, it was during 
this period of history, when the mass defection of entire Christian 
peoples was still a recent event. Luther and others did actually 
abuse the vernacular liturgy in order to instil their own erroneous 
doctrines. Yet Rome granted the permission sought for by the 
Jesuit missionaries, for she saw no necessary connection between 
vernacular and heresy. On the contrary, the question may well 
have suggested itself, whether a better understanding of the liturgy 
and the liturgical texts would not have prevented a good deal of 
the apostasy that had taken place. 

am 


The conviction is gaining ground that the Holy See is becom- 
ing more favorably inclined towards the use of the vernacular in 
liturgical functions. Instances of its permission for parts of the 
ritual are multiplying. If, moreover, the information offered by 
Rev. Gerald Donnelly, S.J., in America of October 15 (p. 43) is 
correct, namely that the Roman Mass is allowed in the vernacular 
among the Croations of Yugo-Slavia, the outlook is vastly 
brighter. We ourselves were aware only of the permission to read 
the gospels in the common tongue. But the Chinese incident is 
evidence that even the general permission referred to by Father 
Donnelly is not without precedent. Indeed, if precedent is sought 
for, none more convincing could be adduced than the adoption of 
the Latin language itself by the entire West after three centuries 
of the liturgy celebrated in Greek. This change took place simply 
because Greek was no longer generally understood. Nor should it 
be forgotten that at that time theological terminology was less 
developed in Latin than it is in most modern languages today. 


We ardently hope and humbly pray for a more liberal adop- 
tion of the vernacular in public worship. But it is somewhat like 
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“expectantes beatam spem’’: we are not excused in the meanwhile 
from doing all we can with the means at our disposal. A com- 
munication in the present issue shows that a certain minority can 
be brought to the use of the Latin original. But for vast numbers 
of the faithful, diffusion and explanation of translations is the 
only alternative. And thanks be to God, this work is being accom- 
plished universally with encouraging rapidity and thoroughness. 
* * * 


It is a pleasure again to recommend the Christmas cards of 
Edward R. Westbrook (St. Benet’s, Westgate-on-Sea, Kent, Eng- 
land). This year the artist offers two sets: one of lino-cuts, the 
other of colored drawings, reminiscent in their lines of medieval 
manuscript illumination. Each card bears a suitable text from 
Scripture. A set of nine cards, with envelopes, costs one dollar. 
The merit of Mr. Westbrook’s art lies in the charming and reverent 
simplicity with which he portrays the Nativity scenes. It is the 
simple and strong faith of traditional Christianity translated into 
line and color. 

A similar strength and honesty of sentiment, combined with 
dignified simplicity of design, characterize the work of Miss Adé 
Bethune (29 Thames St., Newport, R. I.). Her cards likewise 
carry a verse either from the Scriptures or from the Christmas 
liturgy. The price of $1.25 for fifty cards with envelopes is aston- 
ishingly low. 

* * * 

Our cover design has reference to the final consummation, of 
which these last weeks of the liturgical cycle speak so incisively. 
The just will receive the palm of victory, and Christ, the alpha 
and omega of their existence, will Himself be their crown of glory. 





Oo 
POINTS IN PRACTICE 
“‘HERE COMES THE BRIDE”’ 


It is a fact that the average Catholic looks upon the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments not as a living and organic action of the 
mystical body, as a life-giving, life-restoring, life-sustaining func- 
tion, but rather as a mechanical activity in which, as it were, spir- 
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itual tools are used to bring about a tune-up of the soul. The peo- 
ple are convinced that they are the object of the mechanic’s activ- 
ity, to which they submit to obtain the desired effect. The sacra- 
ments are taught in the abstract way of question and answer of the 
catechism, rather than by an acquaintance with the sacramental 
ceremonies which are the living expression of the sacramental life. 

Our people generally understand their share in the effect of 
the sacrament, but not their share in the administration, which 
however is always an act of the mystical body. In this regard the 
sacrament of matrimony has suffered more than any other sacra- 
ment, precisely because the people have lost the understanding of 
the living mystical Christ. The administration of this sacrament 
is now surrounded by much pagan array. This paganism shows 
itself above all in the procession preceding the marriage. The bridal 
march and music are copied from the pagan wedding in a pagan 
opera based on a pagan myth and presented on a pagan stage. 
The people are so accustomed to this sort of thing that any attempt 
simply to abandon the theatrical entrance and to eliminate the 
pagan music meets with vigorous opposition. It is necessary there- 
fore to substitute something that is entirely Catholic, something 
that shows itself as the action of the mystical Christ. 


We find that the Church meets the child, the neophyte, at the 
door for adoption in baptism. Why not similarly meet the bride 
and groom as they arrive to be united for life in Christ? It is a 
suggestion of Father Martin Hellriegel that the priest (with serv- 
ers) meet the bridal party somewhere down the main aisle, and 
there read to them in a loud tone of voice so that all may hear the 
beautiful story of the wedding at which Christ and Mary were 
guests: ‘“There was a marriage in Cana of Galilee: and the mother 
of Jesus was there. And Jesus also was invited, and His disciples, 
to the wedding. . . .”” This practice cannot fail to place the entire 
marriage ceremony in a Christian setting from the very outset, and 
to impress upon the minds of the principals and bystanders the 
conviction that ‘‘Christ is here present as the guest of honor.” 


Nothing is more appropriate, moreover, than the chanting 
of the introit of the wedding-mass while the bridal party follows 
the priest and servers to the altar: ““May the God of Israel make 
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you one, and may He be with you who of old dealt kindly with 
two only children; and now grant, O Lord, that they may bless 
Thee more and more.” 

We have tried to work out the procession above described, 
and have found that the people accept it readily; for it is Catholic 
in character, and replete with meaning. 

BERNARD LAUKEMPER 

Chicago, Il. 





o 
LITURGICAL As a fitting memorial of the centenary celebration 
BRIEFS of the archdiocese of Dubuque, an Approved List of 


Church Music was issued whose observance was 
enjoined upon all choirs and organists as an “‘imperative regula- 
tion for all liturgical functions in the archdiocese.’’ His Excellency 
Most Rev. Francis J. L. Beckman, in a Foreword to the list, reveals 
the deeper significance of the new ordinance: 

“The liturgy is the official worship of the Church. It is the 
basis of her spiritual life. She renews her strength at the fountain 
of grace in the liturgical sanctuary. It is our duty as well as our 
privilege to guide the faithful in participation in the liturgy in 
order that they may be brought into closer union with the Mystical 
Body of Christ, and to explain to them the external liturgical 
forms and actions which are symbolic of the internal effects of the 
Sacred Mysteries in the souls of those who participate in them. 

“When the world has begun to sing the praises of God it 
will discover the way to happiness and peace. For us who are 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ, there is harmony, unity 
and joy at His sacrificial altar where priest and people unite in 
liturgical songs of praise for the glory of God and thanksgiving 
for the favors He has bestowed on us. And while we do not know 
what the Providence of God has in store for the faithful cf this 
Archdiocese in the new century, we are certain that the great con- 
tests of the future will be decided around the altar of God. May 
God keep us close to that altar by an intelligent participation with 
the faithful in the Sacred Mysteries which are enacted upon it.”’ 


In the early summer of this year the Italian liturgical monthly 
Rivista Liturgica celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
foundation. Our Holy Father graciously made use of the occasion 
to commend the editors on the important work they have accom- 
plished for the Church in Italy. His letter, sent through the papal 
Secretary of State, is at the same time a document of good cheer 
to all apostles of the liturgy: 
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“The successful completion of twenty-five years of the Rivis- 
ta’s existence affords the Holy Father the happy opportunity of 
expressing his great pleasure at the merits which this journal has 
earned and is still earning by spreading a knowledge and love of 
the sacred liturgy among the ranks of the educated as well as of the 
general faithful. 

“The work which you undertook with so much foresight, 
patient persistence and zeal has already produced most abundant 
fruit. For it has enkindled in many hearts the desire to penetrate 
with devout understanding into the spirit of the prayers and 
sacred rites with which the Church honors the divine Majesty and 
celebrates the solemn festivals of Christian worship. 

“The Sovereign Pontiff hopes that the realization of the 
good work accomplished by your efforts may serve you and your 
collaborators as an effective incentive zealously to continue on 
the way begun. Nothing is more conducive to bringing about the 
flourishing of Christian life, the sanctification of individual souls 
and of all the faithful, and the formation of that nobility of 
character proper to the baptized, than the enlightened and diligent 
encouragement of active (sentita) participation on the part of 
clergy and laity in the ever new and grace-giving cycle of the 
liturgical feasts and seasons. 


The America Press has reprinted in regular pamphlet form 
(five cents per copy) the issue of the Catholic Mind containing 
Dr. Maria Schlueter-Hermkes’ essay on ‘“The Family.’’ This repub- 
lication by popular request is a most favorable comment on the 
awakening interest of the American Catholic public in the liturgico- 
spiritual approach to the family and family life. The author pre- 
sents forcibly and in a popular style the fundamental theological 
ideas concerning the family as the miniature mystical body, and 
the consequences deriving therefrom for practical Chritsian living. 
Readers of O. F. will remember Dr. Karl Adam’s masterful articles 
on the same subject (Vol. [X, pp. 171-76; 218-225). May such 
pamphlets increase in number! 


The Liturgical Press has been busy with new editions of 
some of the publications of its Popular Liturgical Library. A new 
edition of 50,000 copies of the popular Parish Kyriale is appear- 
ing this fall; and new editions will have to be printed of God’s 
Healing and Manner of Serving at Low Mass. Several other pub- 
lications are appearing in considerably revised form. Marriage in 
Christ will henceforth contain the entire text of the ordinary of 
the Mass, so that it will be more serviceable for actually praying 
the nuptial Mass. The Compline manual, Into Thy Hands, has 
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undergone a considerable change in arrangement, which will make 
it much more easy to use in a practical way; unfortunately cir- 
cumstances made it impossible to include a new translation of the 
psalms, as had been intended. A good deal of thought and effort 
has been expended on a new edition (50,000) of the Way of the 
Cross, which booklet was accorded such a hearty welcome last year 
in spite of its appearing so shortly before Lent. 

Among new publications will be a Holy Hour devotion, 
compiled from liturgical sources by our associate editor, the Rev- 
erend William Busch, and bearing the title O Saving Victim. The 
present issue of O. F. has an article describing the content and 
organization of this devotion, which should prove very popular 
if we are to judge from the requests we received last year for a 
“‘liturgical’’ Holy Hour devotion. 

We are glad to use this occasion to remind our readers again 
of the Holy Hour devotion, Vigilate et Orate, published at O’Fal- 
lon, Mo., as well as of the Advent Novena and the Holy Ghost 
Novena likewise compiled by our associate editor, the Reverend 
Martin B. Hellriegel, and published by the same Pax Press of 
O'Fallon. 

° 


COMMUNICATIONS 


COURSES IN LITURGICAL LATIN 


To the Editor: You will remember paying me a visit when I was starting 
a correspondence course in liturgical Latin for the League of the Divine 
Office, and no doubt you will be interested in its progress. 

Although it is less than two years since the course was compiled, the 
lessons have been sent to over 300 pupils, in over 100 towns in the United 
States, and in Fngland, Ireland, Scotland, France, Italy, Switzerland, Mex- 
ico, Newfoundland, Canada, British Guiana, the Gold Coast, Australia, 
and New Zealand. Many nuns have taken the lessons, and the course is 
being used in three novitiates. From all reports it seems to be just what is 
needed. Many have asked for the work in book form, and a few days ago 
I had an inquiry from a bookseller for quantities. 

As I conduct the course in my spare time, I find that my leisure 
hours are fully occupied. Yesterday I put in thirteen hours. At one time 
I was so far behind that I had to take two weeks off from my work to 
catch up with my correspondence. Enclosed you will find some testimo- 
nials showing how the course has been received. 

Respectfully yours in Christ, 
Witrri DiaMonpD 





501 West Thirty-Fourth Street 
New York City 
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THE CANON LAW GOVERNING COMMUNITIES OF SISTERS. By Rev. 
Fintan Geser, O.S.B. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1938. Pp. xii- 
415. Cloth, $3.00. 


The author, himself a religious, writes with deep insight into and 
understanding of the present-day legislation for sisters with simple vows. 
His familiarity with the law and his great care to arrange and present the 
matter in an orderly fashion are revealed throughout the book. All the 
pertinent laws of the Code touching sisters are marshaled into order and 
treated in their proper place. Official decisions and interpretations of the 
Roman Curia are recorded and evaluated, and due attention is paid to the 
opinion of the more eminent canonists on religious law. The matter is 
presented in the form of questions and answers, thus throwing into bold 
relief the subject under discussion. As a result we have before us an excel- 
lent and comprehensive treatise that one will gladly recommend to sisters 
and their advisers or directors, though there are some minor slips and 
inaccuracies that should be corrected in the event of a new edition. 

U. B. 


CONFIRMATION IN THE MODERN WORLD. By Matthias Laros. Trans- 
lated from the German by George Sayer. Sheed & Ward, New York, N. Y. 
1938. Pp. vi-229. Cloth, $2.00. 

This is a translation of the book Pfingstgeist ueber Uns, reviewed by 
us in Vol. X, p. 140. The translation is well done and the contents are a 
most readable development of the topic as. indicated in the title. The 
author gives us a fresh and stimulating treatment of the eternal verities 
concerning the sacrament of confirmation—of which we have been only 
too neglectful, if not quite ignorant—and he relates them to the condi- 
tions of modern life. 

Unfortunately the reviewer was not able to compare the present ver- 
sion with the original, but he has the definite impression that some thom- 
istic texts receive more emphasis in this translation than in the first Ger- 
man edition. St. Thomas is quoted as saying that baptism confers on the 
Christian a passive power and confirmation an active one. It cannot be 
doubted that the power of general priesthood conferred in confirmation 
is a more widely active power than that conferred in baptism. Yet any 
spiritual receptivity is never merely passive, but also active. This is in 
fact presupposed in another passage from Thomas to the effect that the 
character of baptism confers the general priestly power of (actively) 
doing what is necessary in the way of worship—and that certainly in- 
cludes active co-offering with the priest. The distinction of passive and 
active power for baptism and confirmation inclines one to stress confirma- 
tion as the sacrament of general priesthood and to relegate baptism to the 
background. The distinction should rather be between the power to wor- 
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ship as a child of God and the power of social responsibility connected 
with a person’s coming of age. This social aspect is well stressed in the 
present volume. Confirmation is indeed the sacrament of the lay aposto- 
late and of Catholic Action. 

The above words are in no way meant to detract from the excellent 
and valuable content of the book. We recommend it most heartily as 
fulfilling a pressing need in our day of pagan chaos and needed Catholic 
revival. There are excellent passages throughout on the position confirma- 
tion should have in the conscious life of the Christian and the parish, on 
the powers and duties of the confirmed apostle, on Catholic authority and 
obedience (passages which might well be meditated often by all Chris- 
tians), on the true nature of the spiritual life, on the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost and the sin against the Holy Spirit. In the light of the official defi- 
nition of Catholic Action emphasized by the hierarchy of our country, it 
is specially important to stress also the wider aspects of lay apostleship. 
Else the tendency of some may still be to consider the whole of their duty 
to consist in marking time until a specific order has been issued from 
above for them to turn to the right or to the left. Even where Catholic 
Action has not been organized the duties of the lay apostle are still urgent 
and in full force. 

The author deserves all credit for his timely book, while congratula- 
tions to both the translator and the publishers are also in order for the 
excellent way in which they have done their part. 

V. M. 


GOD, MAN AND THE CHURCH. The Spiritual Foundations of Life. By 
Vladimir Solovyev. Translated by Donald Attwater. Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1938. Pp. xvi-192. Cloth, $2.50. 


God, Man and the Church is a study by the eminent Russian theolo- 
gian and convert, sometimes called the “Russian Newman,” of the rela- 
tions of the supernatural with life and nature. It begins with the chaos 
of nature, passes through the darksome paths of human striving and suf- 
fering, and culminates in the mystical body of Christ. The author finds 
his point of departure in multitudinous nature itself, in the contradiction 
between, on the one hand, the chaotic unreality of the universe, wherein 
every individual from the smallest atom to the highest organism is set 
against every other individual, and, on the other hand, the all-powerful 
instinct for unity which manifests itself physically in gravity, historically 
in the social urge, and spiritually in the universal craving for salvation 
and meaning. Such is, for Solovyev, the universe of nature, which is evil. 

God, Man and the Church is the work of a profound thinker. It is a 
somber book that all but overwhelms one quite continually by its insist- 
ence on the reality and power of evil. Perhaps a philosopher might criti- 
cize Solovyev on the score that rather definitely Manichean conclusions 
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could be drawn from his premises. But then too, many of the words of 
Incarnate Wisdom Itself have historically been misinterpreted in a Mani- 
chean sense. And one scarcely faces this perennial problem of evil if one 
refuses to face premises that could be interpreted as Manicheism. After 
all, St. Thomas did not refuse to insist both that Providence foreknows 
and foreordains and, yet that human will is absolutely free, even though 
others contended that the two are incompatible. 

One might also suspect the author of tending to Gnosticism. The 
thought which is stated expressely in the following passage, “There is 
nothing alien to the general order of life in the incarnation of the God- 
head—on the contrary, it is radically bound up with the whole history 
of the world and of mankind as a logically deductible event” (italics 
mine) —pervades his reasoning throughout. Such a solution of the mystery 
of God’s love manifested in the Incarnation certainly goes considerably 
further than the congruit oi western theology. But again it seems to me 
that such a passage, despite that everything in the book leads more or less 
explicitly to it, must be interpreted not so much as a strict conclusion 
from strictly evident premises, but rather as a conclusion deducible from 
the factural unreality of nature—to use Solovyev’s own word—that unre- 
ality in which all nature by God’s design “groaneth and travaileth. . . .” 

Solovyev is a Russian, and in studying him we are studying one 
whose temperament is not the cautiously logical one of the West but 
rather the intuitive and mystical one of the East, which is not baffled or 
disturbed by apparent contradictions but which seeks in the latter the 
very soluion of the mystery of life—even as Christ Himself so often had 
recourse to paradoxes to convey His truth. 

The book is a good introduction to the Christian thought of Russia, 
especially insofar as it emphasizes the role of the Incarnation and its exten- 
sion in the Church as the divine end-purpose, the harmonizing terminus, 
of all creation. It thereby serves as a vivid reminder that the doctrine of 
the mystical body, together with its application in liturgical worship and 
in an all-pervasive fraternal charity, can alone be the basis of adequate 
association with our separated Eastern brethren. 


G. J. M. 


INTRODUCTIO IN CODICEM. By the Rev. Ulric Beste, O.S.B. St. John’s 

Abbey Press, Collegeville, Minn. 1938. Pp. 1,000. Cloth, $5.00. 

In his preface the author expresses the intention of offering the 
reader, not a substitute for the Code, but explanatory notes, reduced to 
a minimum. He succeeds admirably in giving a clear, logically arranged 
and succinct commentary on the canons, in Latin which is at once pleas- 
ing and precise in expression, while being adapted to the capacity of the 
ordinary theological student. While the text proper has been cut down 
to the essentials, copious notes in smaller print are added under the respec- 
tive canons, so that the commentary is not only a practical text book for 
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the student, but a valuable work of reference, worthy of being in the 
library of every priest, as well as of the scholar specializing in this field. 
The canons are not quoted entire, but merely indicated, since students of 
Canon Law are expected to have a first-hand acquaintance with the Code, 
in accordance with the wishes of the Holy See. 

The regular commentary is prefaced by 48 pages of propaedeutics 
giving the fundamentals of Canon Law. The canons dealing with the sac- 
raments merely present the pertinent decisions that have emanated from 
the Holy See since the promulgation of the Code. This section is usually 
treated so extensively in Moral texts that it would be a waste of effort 
to retrace the same ground in Canon Law. Holy Orders, by way of excep- 
tion, has been given full consideration. 

O. Jj. 


PSALMEN UND LITURGIE. Eine biblisch-liturgische Erklaerung der Sonn- 
und Festagsmessen. By Heinrich J. Radermacher. Verlag Ferdinand Schoe- 
ningh, Paderborn, Germany. 1938. Pp. 288. Cloth, 4.80 RM. 

There is expansive force in this study of Sunday and feastday psalms. 

It widens our spiritual horizon by welding Old and New Testament piety 

into one. It enlarges our orientation in liturgical prayer by showing what 

different uses the psalms are put to in the eucharistic Mass formularies. It 
gives proper direction to private devotion, in which the subjective ele- 
ment is swept along by the deeper realization of God’s éternal plan to save 
man, not as individual, but as member of the “‘chosen race,” old and 
new. What groups of prayers, other than the psalms, so convincingly 
manifests the oneness of religious expression, whether it flows from the 
pen of the psalmist, or rings in the voice of the Ecclesia Orans, or wells 
forth from the heart of the isolated Christian who is mindful of the Mas- 
ter’s warning: “Without Me you can do nothing”? Christ in the Old 
and the New Testament-—that is the liturgical theme of the psalms. We 
of the latter dispensation feel His presence in the Church’s mysteries; but 
the strong faith and absolute confidence in God’s unfailing mercy re- 
echoing in the psalms makes them for all times the best vehicle of devo- 
tion in and through Him who is the incarnate Love of God. Indeed, to 
illustrate how truly modern the psalms are, how Christian on the lips of 
Mother Church, is the outstanding achievement of this valuable book. 
B. A. §S. 


THE SALVATION OF NATIONS. By Hermann Franke, with a Preface by 
Dr. Karl Adam. Translated from the German by Canon George Smith. Geo. 
E. J. Coldwell Ltd., London. 1938. Pp. 142. Cloth, 4s. 
The present volume deals with what is undoubtedly a crucial prob- 
lem of the liturgical movement—with the problem, namely, of creating a 
consciousness of human solidarity, and particularly of a Christian national 
solidarity, over against the present crystallized moribund individualism. 
The author discovers the elements of truth contained in the ideologies of 
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the various nationalistic and racial movements we witness today, particu- 
larly in Germany, and he finds in the liturgy, in Scripture and in St. 
Ambrose, that ancient Roman, the Christian consciousness of the fact 
that the mystical body is built up, not so much of individuals, but of 
peoples; that Christianity not only gives to individuals but receives as 
well from nations, from temperaments and characters formed by blood 
and soil and centuries of communal tradition. The revolt of our age 
against the unchristian individualism of our tradition does indeed run to 
extremes in its theories of social solidarity. But even the most flagrant 
heresies have some ingredients of truth in them, and he would indeed be 
biased who would refuse to concede that omniscient Providence may make 
use of the diabolical errors of our time in Its own dispensation. This work, 
the original German of which was reviewed in these pages some time ago 
(Vol. XI, p. 331 f.; we refer the reader to this earlier review for a more 
detailed and critical appreciation of the volume) merits a cordial recep- 
tion. The author was extremely fortunate in his translator. 


G. J. M. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Litur- 
gical Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later. 

ABBAYE DU MONT CESAR, Louvain, Belgium: Le Vrai Visage de la Litur- 
gie. Cours et Conférences des Semaines Liturgiques, tome XIV, Mons, 
1937. Pp. 278. Paper, 20 frs. 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee, Wis.: Our Knowledge of Mary. 
A Short Treatise of Mariology by Very Rev. William Joseph Chaminade. 
Translated from the French by Revy Rev. Louis A. Tragesser, S.M. 1938. 
Pp. x-108. Cloth, $.75. 

P. J. BUISSINK, P.P., San Rafael, Trinidad, B. W. I.: A Catechism Concern- 
ing the Sunday Sanctification. Pamphlet, n. p. g. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo.: The Canon Law Governing Com- 
munities of Sisters. By Rev. Fintan Geser, O.S.B. 1938. Pp. xii-415. 
Cloth, $3.00. The Church, Its Divine Authority. By Rev. Ludwig Koes- 
ters, S.J. Translated from the German by Rev. Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S. 
1938. Pp. x-342. Cloth, $3.00. 

P. J. KENEDY & SONS, New York, N. Y.: Ave Maria. Text by Thomas 
Butler Feeney, S.J. Illustrations by Jeanne Hebbelynck. 1938. Booklet, 
cloth, $.50. From Many Centuries. By, Rev. Francis S. Betten, S.J. 1938. 
Pp. xii-327. Cloth, $1.00. 

THE QUEEN’S WORK, St. Louis, Mo.: Let’s See the Other Side. By Rev. 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Pamphlet, ten cents. 

FREDERICK PUSTET CO., New York, N. Y.: Brother Berthold Telis a Story. 
By Rev. Leo Wolpert. Adapted into English by Rev. Athanasius Pape, 
O.S.A. 1938. Pp. 150. Cloth, $1.50. 

FRIEDERICH PUSTET VERLAG, Regensburg, Germany: Das Wort des 
Lebens. By Iwan von Kologriwof. 1938. Pp. 405. Paper, RM. 6.50. 
WALTER ROMIG AND COMPANY, Detroit, Mich.: The American Catholic 

Who's Who. 1937 and 1938. Pp. viii-490. Cloth, n. p. g. 
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